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ever be its meaning, does it enter the particular or not? If it does,
it must be as existent as the particular. The problem is the old
problem, whether the Ideas of Reason constitute our experience
or not. It is curious that even those who hold with Hegel that
even the Ideal of Reason is constitutive of our experience, main-
tain that the universals have no existence. If they have no exis-
tence, how can they constitute the particulars ? If the universal is
part and parcel of the structure of the particular, to say that the "
universal constitutes the particular, without being existent, is to
drive in a wedge between constituting a thing by being existent
and constituting it by being subsistent; and the dualism of sub-
sistence and existence becomes a problem. Nor may we leave the
two as separate, for we have to explain how a subsistent enters
the constitution of an existent. One who says that there is here
no problem may as well say that there was no problem in the idea
of the interaction of mind and matter though the two substances
were disparate.
That qualities simply are or subsist while things exist, and that
there is difference between subsistence and existence, is ununder-
standable. How can the rose exist if its colour only subsists? Is
not the colour also part of the rose? Can the rose exist apart from
its colour? There seems to be no epistemological ground for saying
that the rose exists while the colour only subsists. Just as the
existence of the rose is given in the cognition "The rose is/' the
existence of the colour is given in the cognition "The colour is."
If one is interested in taking the rose as a whole and in calling it
one's object, then another may be interested in considering the
colour separately and ca.11i.Bg it his object. The colour is as much
existent as the rose. Here therefore the common usage "things
are" and "things exist" seems to be in the right. To be and to
exist are the same in epistemology. If it is asked: How then can
we distinguish between the being of the imaginary object and that
of the perceptual, the answer is that our logic is not bound to
make such classification. It has to distinguish between being and
non-being, existence and non-existence, reality and unreality;
but not between the being of the physical objects and of the
mental or the vital. Moreover, if existence is different from being,
or subsistence, how is non-existence different from non-being or
non-subsistence or both again from unreality? Any attempt to
answer this question will give rise to endless hair-splitting dis-
tinctions, with which logic will have to be needlessly burdened.
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